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TO THE SCUTH WIND. 
Oh, southern wind! 

Long hast thou linger’d ‘mid those islands fair 
Which lie, like jewels, on the Indian deep, 
Or green waves, all asleep, 

Fed by the summer suns and azure air — 
O sofiest southern wind ! 
Wilt thou not now unbind 

Thy dark and crownéd hair? 


Wilt thou not unloose now, 
In this the sweetest of all hours, 
The passion-color'd flow’rs ; 
And shaking the fine fragrance from thy brow, 
Kiss maiden’s laughing lips and youthful eyes, 
And all that world of love which hidden lies, 
Breathing, and warm, and white — purer than snow ? 
O thou sweet southern wind ! 
Come to me, and unbind 
The languid blossoms which oppress my brow. 


We, whom the northern blast 
Blows on from night to morn, from morn to eve, 
Hearing thee, sometimes grieve 
That our brief summer days not long may last ; 
And yet perhaps ‘twere well 
We should not ever dwe 
With thee, sweet spirit of the sunny south, 
But touch thy odorous mouth 
Once, and be gone unto our blasts again, 
And their bleak welcome, and our wintry snow ; 
And arm us, by enduring, for that pain, 
Which the bad world sends forth, and all its wo. 





NOVEL V. THE SECOND DAY. 
Translated from the Decameron of Boccacio. 
[Andreuccio, of Perugia, coming to Naples to buy 

horses, met with three remarkable accidents in one 
night; from all which he escapes, and returns with 
a ruby of value.] . 
There lived at Perugia a young man named An- 
dreuccio di Pietro, a dealer in horses ; who hearing of 
a good market at Naples, put five hundred florins of 
gold into his purse ; and having never been from home 
before, went with some other dealers, and arriving thi- 
ther, on a Sunday in the evening: and, according to the 
instruction he had received from his landlord, he went 
into the market the next morning, where he saw many 
horses to his mind, cheapening their price as he went 
up and down, without coming to a bargain. But to 
show people that he came with an intent to buy, he un- 
advisedly pulled out his purse on all occasions ; inso- 
much that acertain Sicilian damsel got a sight of it, as 
she was passing along, without being observed by him, 
and she said to herself, who is there that would be my 
betters, if that purse was mine ? and passed on. Along 
with her was an old woman of Sicily likewise, who as 
soon as she saw Andrcuccio, ran to embrace hin; 
which the young woman observing, without saying a 
word, stepped aside to wait for her. He immediately 
knew her, to her great joy, and without much discourse 
there, she having promised to call at his inn, he went 





Persons by remitting Five Dol- | 


on about his business, but bought nothing all that 
morning. 

The young woman taking notice of the purse, and 
then of the old woman’s knowledge of him, and contri- 


| ving how to come at all or part of the money, began to 
| inquire of her as cautiously as might be, if she knew 


who that man was, or whence he came, or what was 
his business, and also how she happened to know him : 
which she answered in every particular as fully as 
he himself could have done, having lived a lone time 
with his father in Sicily, and afterwards at Perugia ; 
telling her also the cause of his coming thither, and 
when he was to return. Thinking herself now suffi- 
ciently instructed, both concerning his kindred, and 
their names, she grounded her scheme upon it in the 
most artful manner possible; and going home she 


sent the old woman out upon business for the whole 


day, to hinder her returning to him; and in the mean 
time toward the evening she despatched a servant to 
his lodgings, who found him by chance sitting along 
iby the door, and inquiring of him whether he knew 
I such a person, he made answer, that he was the man: 
jupon which the servant took him a little aside and 
| said, “Sir, a gentlewoman of this city would glad- 
| ly speak with you, if you please.” 

|} Qn hearing this he began to consider the matier; he 


| held it for granted that the lady must be in love with | 
(him, thinking himself as handsome as any man in | 


| Naples; he answered, therefore, that he was ready, and 
| demanded where and when the lady would speak with 
'him. The servant replied, “She expects you at her 
own house as soon as it is agreeable to you.” 
Without saying a word then to the people of the inn, 
he bade her show him the way; and she brought him 
to her house, but he knowing nothing of the matter, 


of repute, and a lady that had taken a fancy to him, 
went into the house, and going up stairs, found her at 
the top waiting for him. 
ful, and very well dressed. Seeing him appear, there- 
fore, she ran down two or three steps with open arms 
to meet him; she stood some time without speaking a 


him over and over, she said, ‘“‘O my Andreuccio! you 
are heartily welcome.” He (quite astonished at being 
caressed in such a manner, replied, ‘“‘ Madam, I am 
proud of the honor to wait upon you.” 

She then took him by the hand, and led him, without 
saying a word more, through a large dining-room, 


roses, orange flowers, and other costly odours, where 
was also rich furniture, far beyond what he had ever 
seen before, which convinced him that she was some 
great lady ; and sitting down together on a couch, she 
addressed herself to him in this manner: Andreuccio, 
“T am sure you must be under very great astonishment, 
both at my tears and embraces, as being unacquainted 
with me, and perhaps never having heard of me be- 
fore; but you will now hear what will surprise you 
more, namely, that Iam your sister: and I assure you, 
that since Heaven has indulged me with the sight of 
one of my brethren, as I wished to have sccn them all, 
I could die contented this very moment: if you be un- 
acquainted with the particulars of my story, I will re- 
late them. Pietro is my father and yours. Having 
occasion to retire from Palermo, and to return to Peru- 








gia, he left me there, for what reason I know not. an in- 
fant, and from that time, as far as I can learn, took no 
more notice of me, which, was he not my father, I could 
blame him for ; considering what ingratitude he show- 
ed my mother, to omit love he owed to me his child, 
who out of her abundant love, had put herself and all 
her wealth into his hands. But to what purpose? Ill 
actions done so long since, are easier blamed than 
amended : yet so it was; he left me, as I said, at Pa- 
lermo, an infant, where when I grew up I was mar- 
ried to one of the family of the Gergenti; who out of 
regard tome came and lived at Palermo, where, fall- 
ing into the faction of the Guelphs, he was discovered 
by Frederick, King of Arragon, before his scheme 
could take effect, and foreed to fly from Sicily, at 
atime when I expected to have been the greatest lady 
in the island. Taking away what few effects we 
were able (I call them few, with regard to the abun- 
danee we were possessed of) and leaving our estates 





nor at all suspecting, but that he was visiting a place | 


a 
She was young and beauti- 


| 
word, as if prevented by her own great tenderness, | 
(her words being interrupted as it were with transport ;) | 
at last, shedding an abundance of tears, and kissing 


into a splendid apartment, which was perfumed with | 


| and palaces behind us, we came at length to this 
| place, where we found King Charles so grateful, that he 
| has made up to us, in part, the losses we have sustain- 


ed on his account, giving us lands and houses, and 
paying my husband and your kinsman, a pension 
besides, as you will hereafter see: thus live I here, 
where, thanks be to heaven, and not to you, my dear- 


est brother, I now see you.” 

Andreuccio, hearing this fable so orderly, so artfully 
composed, and related without the least faltering or 
hesitation, remembering also that his father had lived 
at Palermo, beholding too her tears and affectionate 
caresses, he took all that she had said for granted; and 
when she had done speaking, he made answer, and 
said, “ Madam, it sheuld not seem strange to you 
that I am surprised: for in truth, (whether it was that 
my father, for reasons best known to himself, never 
| mentioned you at any time; or if he did, that I have 
| forgot it,) Ihave no more knowledge of you, than if 

you had never been born. And it is the more pleasing 

to me to find a sister here, as I the less expected it, and 
, am also alone; nor is there any man, of what quality 
| soever, who would not value you; much more, there- 
fore, shall I, who am but amean trader. But one thing 
I beg you would clear up to me, how came you to know 
that I was here; when she replied in this manner, “ A 
poor woman whom I often employ told me so.” She 
then inquired of him particularly, and hy name, how 
all their relations did; to all which he answered her 
fully; believing more firmly when there was more 
reasons for suspicion. Their discourse lasting a long 
time, and the season being sultry, she ordered in Greek 
wine and swectmeats, for him; and he making an offer 
afterwards to depart, because it was supper time, she 
would by no means suffer it; but seeming to be under 
great concern, she embraced him, “ alas! now I sec how 
little account you make of me. Indeed you shall sup 
with me.” 

He not knowing what answer to make, said, “I love 
you as much as it is possible for me to love a sister; 
but it will be wrong not to go, because they will expect 
| me to supper all the evening.” 


She immediately replied, “ we have a present remedy 
for that, I will send one of my servants to tell your 
friends not to expect you; but you would favor me 
more, and do as you ought, if you would send to invite 
your company hither to supper, and afterwards you — 
might all depart together.” 


He said he should not trouble her that evening with 
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his companions, but she might dispose of him as she 
pleased. 

She now made a pretence of sending to his inn, to 
tell them not to expect him to supper. They were ele- 
gantly served with a variety of dishes, which she con- 
trived to make last till it was dark night, and when he 
offered te go away, she declared she would by no 
means suffer it, for Naples was not a place for a stran- 
ger to walk in, in the dark. He believing her discourse 
to be true was easily prevailed upon. As it was now 
midnight she left him to take his repose, with a boy to 
wait upon him. When he was ready to lie down, the 
boy opened a door which he said led into his sleeping 
chamber. Andreuecio went in without suspicion, and 
setting his fuot upon a board which not being nailed 
at the other end, straight flew up, and down they went 
together, into the dark and muddy area below. 


Finding himself now at the bottom, he cried in great 


Gistress to the boy; but he, the moment he heard him | 


fall, ran to tell his mistress, who hastened to his cham- 
ber, to see whether his clothes were there, and finding 
both them and the money, which he, out of a foolish 
mistrust, always carried about him, (and for the sake 
of which she had laid this snare, pretending to have 
been of Palermo, and the sister of this Perugian,) she 
took no further care, but made the door fast out of which 
he fell. Finding the boy made no answer, he called 


out louder, but to no purpose; and now perceiving the | 


trick when it was too late, he climbed up the wall which 


parted the area from the street, and getting down from | 


thence, he came to the door, and knocked and called in 


vain, lamenting much and seeing plainly his calam- | 
ity. “Alas!” quoth he, “in how little time have I lost | 


five hundred florins and a sister besides.” And using 


many other words, he began to batter the door, and | 


to call aloud, till he raised many of the neighbors, 
and among the rest, one of the servants where he 
had been, pretending to be half asleep, opened the 


casement, and called out, “who makes that noise | 


there. Prithee, honest fellow, if thou hast had too 


much liquor, get thee to bed and come to-morrow. I) 


know not what thy idle tale means; go about thy 
business, and let us rest.” 

“ What! (said he) dont you know what Isay. Give 
me my clothes which I jeft with you, and I will go with 
ali my heart.” 

“ The man isin a dream ;” said the servant, and shut 
the window at the same time. 

Andreuccio, convinced of his loss, through his great 
grief became outrageous ; and resolving to recover by 
force, what he could not by fair words, took a great 
stone and beat against the door harder than ever; 
which, many of the neighbors hearing, who had been 
awaked before, and supposing that he was some spite- 
ful fellow, and provoked at the noise which he made, 
they called out, one and all, it is a shameful thing to 
come to a woman’s house at this time of night, with 
thy idle stories; get thee away, and let us sleep; and 
if thou hast any business with her, come to-morrow, 
and do not disturb us now.” 

Encouraged, perhaps, by these last words, a man in 
the house, whom he had neither seen nor heard of, came 
to the window, and with a most rough and terrible 
voice, called out, ‘‘ Who is that below ?”’ 

Andreuccio at this raising up his head, beheld an 
ill-looking rascal, with a great black beard, yawning 
and rubbing his eyes, as if he was just risen from bed. 
He made answer, therefore, not without a good deal 
of fear, “ I am brother to the lady within.” 

But the other (never waiting to let him make an end 
of his speech) replied, “ I’ll come down and beat thee, 


until thou canst not stand, for a troublesome drunken 
fellow as thou art, disturbing every body’s rest in this 
manner.” 

Hereupon some of the neighbors, who knew more of 
| the fellow’s disposition and character, called out sofily 
to Andreuccio, and said, ‘“ For heaven’s sake, honest 
man, go away, unless thou hast a mind to lose thy 
life.” 

Terrified therefore with his voice and aspect, and 
| persuaded also by the people, Andreuccio, quite cast 
down, now directed his course to that part of the city 
| from whence he had been led the day before, in order 
‘to get to his inn. But being covered with dirt from 
| the fall, he turned to the left through a street called 

Catalana, where he saw two people coming with a 

lantern, and (fearing that they were the watch or 
| Some ill-disposed persons) stepped into an old house 
| that was near, to hide himself. 





It happened that these people were going into the 
very same place, and one of them having laid down 
some iron tools there, they had some discourse about 
them, when happening to hold up the lantern they saw 
the wretched Andreuccio, and in a good deal of amaze 
demanded who he was. He made no answer; and 
drawing nearer to him with the light, they asked what 
he did there in that condition. He then related to 
They replied, “ Honest 
man, you ought to be very thankful that you fell down, 
and could not return into the houses, for otherwise you 


them his whole adventure. 


would certainly have been murdered as soon as ever 
you went to sleep, and so have lost your life as well as 
your money. But what signifies lamenting? You 
might as soon pluck a star out of the firmament, as re- 
cover one farthing ; nay, you may chance to be killed, 
should the man hear that you make any words about 
2.” 

Having admonished him in this manner, they said, 
| “ See, we have pity on you, and if you will engage in 
a certain aflair with us, which we are now about, we 
are very sure that your share will amount to more 
than you have lost.” He, like a person in despair, 
told them he was willing. 

That day was buried the Archbishop of Naples, 
whose name was Signor Philippo Minutolo, in rich 
pontifical robes, and with a ruby on his finger worth 
upwards of five hundred florins in gold, whom they 
proposed to strip and rifle; and they acquainted him 
with their intention. He, then more covetous than 
wise, went along with them; and, as they were going 
towards the cathedral, they stopped at a well, in order 
that Andreuccio might wash himself; there was usu- 
ally a pulley and a great bucket to the well, but, co- 
ming there, they found the rope, but the bucket had 
been taken away; they therefore agreed to tie him to 
the rope, and put him down the well, and, when he 
had well washed himself, he was to shake the rope, 
and they would draw him up. 


Now, it happened, after they had let him down, 
some of the watch being thirsty with the heat of the 
weather, and having been in pursuit of some persons, 
came to that well to drink, and, as soon as the two 
men saw them, they took to their heels; the watch, 
however, saw nothing of them. Andreuccio, now ha- 
ving washed himself at the bottom of the well, began 
to shake the rope; they therefore laid down their 
clothes and halberds on the ground, and began to draw 
the rope, thinking the bucket was fastened thereto, and 
full of water; when he found himself at the top, he 
let go the rope, and clung fast to the edge of the well ; 
they immediately, on seeing him, ran away, frightened 
out of their wits, which greatly surprised him. Get- 








ting out in this manner, and beholding their weapons, 
which he knew belonged not to his companions, he 
wondered the more; and, being in a doubt what the 
meaning of it could be, he went away without touch- 
ing any thing, lamenting his fate, and not knowing 
whither. 

As he was walking along, he met with his compan- 
ions, who returned to help him out of the well; and 
were surprised to see him, inquiring of him who had 
helped him out. He replied, that he could not tell 
them; and related the whole affair, and what he had 
found by the well side; upon which they perceived 
how it had happened, and laughed heartily,—they ac- 
quainted him with the reason of their running away, 
and who they were that had drawn him up. 

Without making more words, it being now midnight, 
they went to the church, into which they found an easy 
admittance, and passed directly to the tomb, which 
was of marble, and very splendid; and with their 
levers raised up the cover, so high that aman might go 
under and prop it; which being done, said one, “ who 
shall go in?” 

“ Not I,” eried the other, “ but Andreuccio shall.” 

“JT will not go in,” quoth Andreuccio; then they 
both turned towards him, and said, “ What! won't 
you go in? we will beat your brains out this moment 
if you don’t.” 

Terrified at their threats, he consented, and being 
now within, he began to consider with himself in this 
manner: “ These tellows have certainly forced me in 
here to deceive me, therefore, when 1 have given them 
every thing, and am endeavoring to get out again, 
they will certainly run away, and I shal! be left des- 
titute.” For which reason he resolved to make sure of 
his part beforehand ; and, remembering the ring of 
value, as soon as he govinto the vault, he took it off the 
Archbishop's finger, and secured it, giving them after- 
wards the pastoral staff, mitre, and gloves, and strip- 
ping him to his shirt, he told them there was nothing 
else. But they affirming that there was a ring, bid 
him seek every where for it, whilst he assured them 
that he could nowhere find it; and, pretending to look 
carefully about, he kept them some time waiting for 
him; at length, they who were full as cunning as him- 
self, calling to him to search diligently, suddenly 
drew away the prop which supported the cover, and 
left him shut up in the vault, which, when he perceived, 
you may easily suppose what condition he was in. 
Many a time did he endeavor with his head and 
shoulders to raise it up, but in vain; till, overcome 
with grief, he fell down at last upon the dead body ; 
and whoever had seen him at that time, could scarcely 
have said, whether there was more life in the one or 
the other. But when he came to himself, he lamented 
most bitterly, seeing that he was now brought to the 
necessity of one of these two evils, namely, to die 
there with hunger, and stench of the dead carcass, if 
no one came to help him out; or, if that should hap- 
pen, and he be delivered, in that case to be hanged for 
a thief. 

As he was in this perplexity, he heard the noise of 
many persons in the church, whom he supposed were 
coming to do what he and his companions had been 
about, which added greatly to his fear; but after they 
had raised up the lid and propt it, a dispute arose, 
which should go in; and none caring to do it, after a 
long contest, said one, ‘“‘What are you afraid of? Do 
you think he will eat you? Dead men cannot bite; I 


will go in myself.” And immediately clapping his 
breast to the edge of the vault, he attempted to slide 
down with his feet foremost; which Andreuccio per- 
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ceiving, and standing up, he caught fast hold of one 
of his legs, as if he meant to pull him in. The fel- 
low, upon this, making a most terrible outcry, got out 
immediately ; and the rest, equally terrified, ran away, 
leaving the vault open, as 1f they had been pursued by 
a hundred thousand evil spirits. Andreuccio, little 
expecting this good fortune, got out of the vault, and 
so out of the church, the same way he came in. And 
now daylight began to appear, he wandered with the 
ring upon his finger he knew not whither, till, coming 
to the seaside, he found the way leading to his inn; 
there he met with his companions and his landlord, 
who had been in pain all that night for him; and, ha- 
ving related to them all that had passed, he was advi- 
sed to get out of Naples with all speed; with which 
he instantly complied, and returned to Perugia, having 
laid out his money on a ring, whereas the intent of his 
journey was to have bought horses. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 


A CHAPTER OF VARIETIES. 

I have sometimes almost wished, that the greatest 
misfortune might befal me, that I might feel the luxury 
of giving evidence and trial, of that ability which I feel 
within me, of rising superior to it. 





Though worn and wasted 

By the rebellious waves of life’s wild sea, 

The chainless mind, scorning all earth-born fetters, 
Like Ailsa Rock, rises sublime above them. 


All men judge others by themselves, but few are 
willing to judge themselves by others. 
To . 
I praise not thine eyes, which resemble 
The blue flower of spring’s early morn ; 
But I worship thy innocent heart, 
Where their dove-like beauty is born! 
To thy beauty, thy actions, thy words, 
No impotent praises shall fall — 
But devotion’s a tribute too weak 
To the spirit that kindles them all! 

T once saw in a menagerie, an ass, painted with black 
stripes on a white ground, passed off on the gaping 
crowd for a Zebra—all for two shillings. A moral 
may be found in this. He was a modest ass—com- 
pared with many others who pass with the public for 
wise men--in pretending to nothing more than a 
Zebra. — 

“ Ha ha, ha, this world doth pass 
Most merrily, I'll be sworn, 

For many an honest Indian ass 
Goes for a unicorn.” 

Flatiery.— Though great men have stooped to flat- 
tery, the vice is indicative of littleness of mind. If we 
flatter our friend, we cannot truly respect him; and if 
we flatter him whom we do not respect, we play the 
part of the hypocrite, and cannot respect ourselves. 


Simile.— What a beautiful simile did Wordsworth 

make when he compared a broken-heart to 

“ A forsaken bird’s nest fill’d with snow.” 
I laughed at its extreme simplicity at first, but reflect- 
ing upon it, saw and felt its beaniy. 

Demagegues. — The influence of a vapouring dema- 
gogue on the rabble, is a profitable subject for philoso- 
phical reflection. It is hard to find a parallel to its ef- 
fects in any thing originating in human passion or hu- 
man reason. The Bible furnishes an excellent one -- 
the devil among the swine. 


Languages. -- It seems impossible for an author who 
writes in the French language, to reach the highest 


sublimity in composition. Milton, had he been per- 
fectly familiar with that tongue, could not have ex- 
pressed his loftiest sentiments so well as he has con- 


veyed them in English. The French seems best 
adapted for cunvtisation, the Tralian far lowe, the 


Spanish for romance, and the English for sublimity. 

Otho.— Perhaps the noblest death on record, is that 
of the Emperor Otho; hein truth died for his country. 
Addressing his soldiers immediately before despatch- 
ing himself, he said, “ We are not fighting for Italy, 
with Hannibal, Pyrrhus, or the Cimbrians; our dis- 
pute is with the Romans; and whatever party suc- 
ceeds, whether we conquer or are conquered, our coun- 
try must suffer. Under the victor’s joy she bleeds. 
Believe, then, my friends, that I can die with greater 
glory than reign; for I know no benefit Rome can 
reap from my victory, equal to what I shall confer 
upon her by sacrificing myself for peace and unanimi- 
ty, and to prevent Italy from beholding such another 
day as this.” Of a truth, “ No action in his life be- 
came him like the leaving of it.” 

It is a glorious consolation to one assailed by slander, 
upon whose character unmerited injuries have been 
heaped, to reflect, that God alone can fix the stamp of 
infamy upon the human brow. X. 








[We have the pleasure, this week, of adding to our 
list of contributors, the honored name of Lypia H. St- 
GourNney. The writings of this gifted lady will be 
ever welcome to our pages. — Ed. L. G.] 

TO A CHILDLESS MOTHER. 
Mother of kings! — with what a lofty port 

Among the nobles of the realm, she reigned, 
And drank the incense of a venal court, 

As though her brow the regal crown sustained. 
Mother of heroes !— what a thrill of pride 

Ran through her bosom, when their fame was won ; 
Such was her joy — who cradled at her side 

Our “ pater patria,” godlike Washington! 


But thou, O meek and saintly one, — whose tear 
Flows forth so frequent o’er the burial sod, 
Far higher honor waits thy wo severe — 
Mother of angels! —stay thy soul on God! 
L. H. 8. 





ON AN INFANT, 


DYING IN THE ARMS OF ITS MOTHER.* 


‘“* He slumbers long, young mother !- 

Close folded on thy breast ; 

Thine eye is red with watching, 
Sweet mother go to rest. 

There seems no pain to stir him, 
His peril sure is past, 

For see, his soft hand clasp’d in thine, 
He hears not storm or blast. 


“ Why dost thou gaze so wildly ? 
Why strain thy strong embrace ? 
Unlock thy grasp of terror, 
And let me see his face.” 
So down that mother laid him 
In her agony of care, 
And kiss’d his cold and marble brow 
With calm and fix’d despair. 


“ Weep! weep ! —there’s holy healing 
In every gushing tear ; 
Ne’er scrutinize that beauteous clay, 
The angel is not here ; 





* The Authoress informs «, that this poem was circu- 
lated limitedly a few years since. The preceding one 





has never before met the public eye. 








No shut of rose at eventide 
Was with a peace so deep, 
As o’er thy darling’s closing eye 
Stole his last dovelike sleep. 
“ Where besthe loved w hide him, 
In that dear shelt’ring spot, 
Just there, his tender spirit pass’d, 
Pass’d, and thou knew’st it not: 
His fond lip never trembled, 
Nor sigh’d the parting breath, 
When strangely for his nectar’d draught 
He drank the cup of death. 


“ Full was thy lot of blessing, 
To charm his cradle hours, 
To touch his sparkling fount of thought, 
And breathe his breath of flowers ! 
And take thy daily lesson, 
From the smile that beam’d so free, 
Of what in holier, brighter realms, 
The pure in heart must be. 


“No more, thy twilight musing 
May with his image shine, 

When in that lonely hour of love 
He laid his cheek to thine. 

So still, and so confiding, 
That cherish’d one would be, 

So like a sinless guest from heaven! 
And yet a part of thee. 


* But now, his blessed portion 
Is o'er the cloud to soar, 
And spread a never-wearied wing, 
Where sorrows are no more. 
With cherubim and seraphim 
To tread the ethereal plain, — 
High honor hath it been to thee, 
To swell that glorious train !” 


L. H. 8. 


FROM THE FAUST OF GOETHE. 
Trans.ateD By A. Haywarp, Esq. 


Forest and Cavern. 

Faust—alone. Spirit sublime! thou gavest me, 
gavest me every thing I prayed for. Notin vain didst 
thou turn thy face in fire to me. Thou gavest me 
glorious nature for a kingdom, with power to feel and 
to enjoy her. It is not merely a cold wandering visit 
that thou permittest me; thou grudgest me not to look 
into her deep bosom, as into the bosom of a friend. 
Thou passest in review before me the whole series of 
animated things, and teachest me to know my brothers 
in the still wood, in the air, and water. And when 
the storm roars and creaks in the forest, and the giant 
pine, precipitating its neighbor-boughs and neighbor- 
stems, sweeps, crushing, down,—and the mountain 
thunders with a dead hollow muttering to the fall, — 
thou bearest me off to the sheltering cave; then thou 
showest me to myself, and deep mysterious wonders of 
my own breast reveal themselves. And when the 
clear moon, with its soothing influences, goes up full 
in my view,— from the wall-like rocks, from the 
damp underwood, the silvery forms of past ages hover 
up to me, and soften the austere pleasure of contempla- 
tion. 

Oh, now I feel that nothing perfect falls to the lot of 
man! With this beatitude, which brings me nearer 
and nearer to the gods, thou gavest me the companion, 
whom already I cannot do without; although, cold 
and insolent, he degrades me in my own eyes, and 
turns thy gifts to nothing with a breath. He is ever 
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kindling a wild-fire in my heart for that lovely image. 
Thus do I reel from desire to enjoyment; and in en- 
joyment, languish for desire. 

[As a remarkable clever specimen of the “ slashing 
school of criticism,” — so denominated by a distin- 
guished modern writer, — we give the following from 
Fras:r’s Migazine. The most correct author could 
hardly hope to escape the verjuice of such a critic. 
Our readers must not be frightened at the length of the 
article — they will wish it longer, if they read to the 
end. — Ed. L. G.] 

THE CANT OF CRITICISM. 


“Grant me patience, just Heaven! Of all the cants 
in this canting world, though the cant of hypocrisy be 
the worst, the cant of criticism is the most tormenting ! 
I would go fifty miles on foot (for I have not a horse 
worth riding on) to kiss the hand of that generous man 
who could give up the reins of his imagination into his 
author’s hands — be pleased he knows not why,— and 
care he knows not wientins !"— STERNE. 


I nap just completed, to my perfect satisfaction, an 
“ Ode to the Nile,” and a “Sonnet to Leonidas,” and 
sat down in the happiest mood to revise my grand epic, 
* the Artemisiad,” all of which ere now and for ever 
— but let me not anticipate! — when my cousin Ru- 
fus entered, and, having seated himself, commenced one 
of his ordinary attacks upon the world and every thing 
in it, for my especial edification, provocation, and mor- 
tification. Iam in general quite as irritable as he is 
blustering, so we carry on an argumentative warfare in 
the Spanish style (neither giving nor taking quarter) 
till our powers of infliction and endurance are fairly 
exhausted. I have often wondered why we seek, or 
how we bear, each other's society — we carp and quar- 
rel so confoundedly! This time, he was, I could per- 
ceive, charged to the muzzle with bile; while I, simmer- 
ing over with the play of poetic ideas, was evidently 
not in a train of mind or body (in short, not in training) 
to stand or sit before him: so, adapting my mode of 
warfare to my resources, I sought present refuge, and 
anticipated future triumph, in an obstinate silence, not 
broken, but cracked only, by incredulous and contra- 
dictory shakings of the head. It now became a point 
of honor with Rufus, to have me out and cut me to 
pieces. : 

“ And so,” he exclaimed, glancing contemptuously at 
my MS., “ you are, I perceive, still endeavoring to solve 
the problem of Cadmus and the Dragon’s teeth—to 
discover which way the letters can be ranked and filed 
without falling foul of each other ?— what latitude of 
syllables and longitude of lines can reconcile sound 
with sense ?—to concoct a compound of rhyme that 
shall not destroy the reason?—to compose a couplet 
that shall bear criticism ?” 

This was too much for literary flesh and blood? 
“Despair on your own account, if you please,” said I. 
“ Adopt the counsel of Parnell’s angel — 

‘Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more!’ 
in the regions of poetry; but utter not your prosy blas- 
hemies against the divine art itself!” 

“T know,” replied Kufus, “that your mythology ad- 
mits (like that of pagan Rome) of sixty thousand divin- 
ities, each of whom claims to have his beard stroked 
and sworn by. But 1 can sce the blocks they are made 
of; and defy the power of the whole rhyming craft to 
make me fall down and worship, or cry out, ‘ Great is 
Diana hy 

“ Hold!” Lexclaimed. “ Peruse this exquisite poem 
of Mrs. Hemans, ‘ The Burial in the Desert,’ and con- 
fess the power of poesy — the charm of composition — 
the concord of sweet sounds — the harmonious value 
of versification—the rich resources of rhyme, pre- 
senting to the ear (as a painting does to the eye) a pic- 
torial fulness of chosen images, appropriate concep- 
tions, euphonious epithets, epigrammatic illustra- 
tions Fs 

“ Peace, peace!” exclaimed Rufus: “let the poem 
speak for itself. It is, l am aware, admired by all the 
poetically deranged portion of our ‘most thinking peo- 

le,’ as one of the finest pieces of composition in the 
anguage. Now if I in a careless running commenta- 
ty, can show you that it is all inconsistent, not merely 
with fact or truth or common sense, but also with re- 
ligion, morality, and good taste— that every line of it 
is commonplace balderdash, smooth childish rigmarole, 














or stark staring nonsense,— I claim as forfeit to wind 
up the mistake in your child’s play, that you throw ‘that 
fine thing, and that superfine thing,’ with all its neat- 
ly written lines in row of ten syliables each, into the 
fire ?” 

“ Agreed!” enid TT “ Prowo Mis. Ilemans’ angelic 
poem to be mortal and vulnerable, and J renounce all 
hopes of success. Artemisia shall die the death.” 

“A sentence! — come prepare!” exclaimed Rufus, 
in Shylock’s most vengeful style ; and taking up a copy 
of Mrs. Hemans’ works, he pounced upon the page and 
read, in a tone which was torture to me, as follows: 

“© The Burial in the Desert.’ 

“ The desert? That's a wide word, as Edie Ochil- 
tree says. The burial? That, of course, will tell us all 
about it:— whose ? what? which? and when? But ‘tis 
not fair to try to understand the first line of a poem till 
we've hennel all the contexts out of cover, and beaten 
about the foliage and verbiage of the very last meta- 
phor. Besides, the is the indefinite article of poets. 
concede them the full right of disregarding all the rules 
of grammar. Now, I pray, ‘lend me your ears,’ while 
I recite the motto, the argument, the symphony, the 
preface, the chorus describing the scene and dramatis 
persone, the overture which attunes the soul to harmo- 
ny; and be sure you understand it —if possible: 


‘How weeps yon gallant band 
O’er him their valour could not save! 
For the bayonet is red with gore; 

And he, the beautiful and brave, 
Now sleeps in Egypt's sand. 
Witson. 


“The country is defined—that’s a comfort! But, 
not having read Wilson's poem throughout, there is no 
knowing which party wielded ‘ the bayonet ’— whether 
it inflicted the fatal wound, (and was left sticking in it,) 
or was used in the defence of the hero by his friends. 
We might have guessed that they were Europeans, at 
least, if the line had run in the possessive plural : 

‘For their bayonets are red with gore.’ 
But the ‘ gallant band’ is so cavalierly treated by the 
poet, who now tells us it ‘weeps’ with one eye, and 
anon talks of iheir valour, that we cannot really tell 
whether he means to use the word ‘bayonet’ as signi- 
ficant of one or more! But let the prelude pass. I shall 
not throw away any criticism on it, having heavy work 
before me. I merely wished to give you or Mrs. He- 
mans the benefit of any grains of information you could 
discover in the chaff of prefatory words. Now, place 
aux dames! Tshall read each stanza conscientiously 
through, before I presume to condemn a word of it. 
‘In the shadow of the pyramid 
Our brother’s grave we made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 

“ In the shadow? That’s rather an unsteady land- 
mark to bring home for the enlightenment of relatives 
who might wish to become pilgrims to that primitive 
valley of geometry —especially at sunset, when the 
shadows stretch (in the language of the Pasha’s inun- 
dation-tax-gatherer) ‘from mountain to mountain.’ I 
think it would have puzzled Tommy Two-shoes himself 
(who discovered the treasure indicated by the shade of 
the oracular statue) to unriddle the shadowy mystery of 
this entombment. 


‘In the shadow of the pyramid,’— 
The line is a syllable too long; and what pyramid ? 


‘Our brother’s grave we made.’ 

I don’t like this brother. *’Tis so doubtful, and yet so 
commonplace at a burial, and there are so many Joe 
Millerisms thereanent. Imagine the parson, in the 
midst of the service, turning to a bystander, and asking, 
‘Which is it, a brother or sister?’ and receiving for 
answer, ‘Oh, no relation at all, sir! only an acquaint- 
ance.’ And then one can’t forget Pope’s lines: 


‘IT have no hope !’ the duke exclaims, and dies 

‘In sure and certain hope,’ the prelate cries. 

The duke he dies an infidel confess’d, 

‘ He’s our dear brother,’ quoth the lordly priest. 

The duke, though knave, still ‘drother dear,’ he cries ; 

And who can say the virtuous prelate lies ? 

“ His grave? A conical hole scratched in the shift- 
ing sand, like the nest-trap of a lion-ant, out of which 
the jackalls will pull him as soon as the funeral party 
have retired! [ hate French compliments and grave 
practical jokes. 


‘ When the battle-day was done.’ 


What /attle-day? Was there only one battle fought 
near a pyramid? But for the occurrence of the word 
‘Egypt in the prelude, we might imagine it was fought 
in Mexico, or on the banks of the Ganges, or under the 
pyramid of Caius Sestus, in the Deserta near the walls 
of Rome: but thrown as it is into juxtaposition with 
THE pyramid, we can only suppose that it was some of 
the ‘ thousand and one’ battles fought, from the days of 
Sesostris to Bonaparte, near the great pyramid of Gizeh 
— perhaps that immortalized by the presence and me- 
morable address of Napoleon to his Sone oriental le- 
gion, when about to withstand the fury of the grand 
assault of the Mameluke cavalry, in the plains of Cairo, 
on the 21st July, 1798: ‘ Soldats! vous allez combattre 
aujour@ hui les dominateursd@’ Egypt! Songez que du 
haut de ces pyramides, quarante siécles vous contem- 
plent! This was the battle of battles, that won from 
the Turks, for the victorious Corsican, the title of Sui- 
Tan Kesir, or ‘ King of Fire.’ Never was triumph 
more doubtful at first, or more complete at last. The 
Mamelukes fought (while there was any use in fight- 
ing) more like devils than men; drawing from Napo- 
leon the exclamation, ‘Oh, could I unite the Mameluke 
cavalry to the French infantry, I feel I might become 
master of the world!’ Two thousand of them fell there, 
slain or wounded ; and the conqueror took possession 
of Murad Bey’s camp, baggage, treasures, and fifty 
pieces ofcannon that guarded them. That was a vic- 
tory! Let us take it for granted, then, for the sake of 
consistency, that the poetess does intend to celebrate an 

incident attendant on La Batailie des Pyramides, and 
is, ina philanthropic and christianlike state of mind, 

endeavoring to excite our sympathies in behalf of a fall- 

en one of ‘our natural-born enemies,’ as we uscd to say 
during the career of Napoleon. 


‘ The desert’s parting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 


“TI don’t like this confusion of tenses. First, not 
merely the battle, but the dey was done, or at least the 
sun had set behind the ,»yramid, and the survivors were 
interring the fallen in its shadow? Very well! Then 
the concluding lines make the sun rise again to play at 
bo-peep above the pyramid, just as if the poctess were 
writing in a balloon, and caught a new glimpse of it by 
ejecting her ballast. English poets ought to be aware 
of the very decided character of southern skies, and re- 
collect (what Tom Moore assures them) that — 

‘ When sets the sun on Afric’s shore, 
That instant all is night P 
and that it does not keep surveying in twilight, and 
glimmering and blinking like our own uncertain Cock- 
ney luminary, or (to use Byron’s expressive simile) 
like 

‘A drunken man’s dead eye, in maudlin sorrow.’ 

“Then, what right or titlecan a sandy plain, with- 
out an herb or blade of grass to redeem it from the curse 
of barrenness, have to a field? Neither can I tolerate 
the unnecessary apostrophes in survey’d, and, further 
on, in reck’d. Nobody was going to take the trouble 
of pronouncing them survey-ed and rock-ed! George 
Colman’s night-gown-and-slipper lecture ought to have 
been quite sufficient for cramp-syllable rhymers du- 
ring the nineteenth century at least. The line might 
as well have been left, as three others have been left fur- 
ther on: 





‘Was darkening into night’ — 
‘Unsullied to the grave’ — and 
‘ Was gathered to his place’ — 
to the discretion of the gentle reader, without any dan- 
ger of word-slaughter. 
‘ The blood-red sky above us 
Was darkening into night, 
And the Arab watching silently 
Our sad and hurried rite. 
The voice of Egypt’s river 
Came hollow and profound, 
And one lone palm tree where we stood, 
Rock’d with a shivery sound: 
While the shadow of the pyramid 
Hung o’er the grave we made, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s setting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 
“ This is all merely pictorial—at least, nothing re- 
sults from the portents of sound, and sights, and sha- 
dows, in air, water, sky, and sand, so the repetition 





and surplusage might have been spared, — unless, in- 
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deed, the poetess composed on the principle of the Irish 
bards onl cunpalins alluded to by Spenser, who fol- 
lowed their lords in military expeditions, and whose 
principal business it was, by a judiciously pitched and 
prosing tone of roundabout recitative, to talk or sing 
their chiefs to sleep in the open woods at night, after 
harassing marches and combats, whilst suffering from 
fatigue, wounds, hunger, etc. I shall try the effect of 
this poem the first fair opportunity. T%e Arab! I won- 
der whether that phrase means one, or a thousand ? — 
friends or enemies? Watching silently does not ex- 
plain the occupation, or even the distance. Napoleon 
found that they saw clearly on the horizon, what his 
staff could not catch with their best telescopes! Were 
they sentinels or amateurs? Some ‘taste of their qua- 
lity’ should have been given us to undo the unpoetical 
images of mutes or regimentals-resurrection-men, which, 
in the vagueness of the description, we are left to con- 
jure up for filling stuff. 
* Our sad and hurried rite.’ 


“ Now, a word as to epithets. Unless you write for 
children, (and very stupid ones,) never describe a fune- 
ral as sad, or term a joke, merry, or write hot, not cold. 
Above all, don’t speak of the sky above us, unless you must 
needs rhyme to /ove us, or in contradistinction to that 
of the antipodes, below us, or that you wish to strike 
your readers comical, in the style of 


‘ Alone, by the side of a brook, 
An old elderly gentleman sat; 

On the top of his head was his wig, 
And on top of his wig was his hat.’ 


* Tean’t describe what a ludicrous effect these epi- 
thets of supererogation have on me. They only necd 
the grace of antithesis to render them irresistible: vide 
Horace Smith’s travestie in the Rejected Addresses. 


‘George Barnwell stood at the shop-door, 
A customer hoping to find, sir; 

His apron was hanging before, 
And the tail of his coat was dchind, sir.’ 

“ Above all, Tom, eschew that adjective, sad: it has 
been hunted through all the inflexions and associations 
of pitiable suffering and contemptuous sufferance! Tom 
Moore’s line ‘Gn the eeppy of Exeter Change,’ will 
afford you a receipt in full for the virtue of the expres- 
sion: — 

‘ This cur was a dog of the breed they call sad.’ 


“Then, as to the hurried rite: Lord Chesterfield 
very clearly explains to his son that gentlemen are 
never in a hurry (i. e. in confusion ;) and here, as far 
as we can gather, there was not the least necessity even 
for the camp followers to tread upon the priest’s or each 
other’s heels or toes, as it is to be supposed that they 
remained masters of the field,(as it is termed by cour- 
tesy,) when the Mamelukes fled and drowned them- 
selves. Indeed, it may be dooted (as they say in Aber- 
deen) if such a Awrried hiding in the sand, where no 
mention is made of either priest or ritual, can, by any 
stretch of poetic license, be permitted to be termed a rife. 
The palm irce and Egypt's river appear to be the only 
vocal officiating attendants! Now, at the burial of Sir 
John Moore, at Corunna, where there was some real 
cause of departure from military etiquette, (and from 
the field of death, too,) and where, accordingly, we 
read, with perfect propriety, the original expression, 

‘ His corse to the ramparts we hurried,’ — 


his friends did find time to breathe some appropriate 

words of prayer, ‘ few and short’ though they were; but 

this burial in the desert seems to have been as uncere- 

monious a piece of work as our old Meg Flagon used 

to make of it on behalf of any of her grenadier company 

who had a mind to be married en militaire, during the 
ninsular campaign. Her few brief words of soldier 
ve were simply these: —* 


‘ Bairns! luve an’ faicht 
B day and nicht, 
i’ a’ yere micht; 
And de’il steek wha’ turns tail first!’ 

“ There they were — few and brief enough — mono- 
syllables less than a score! 

“ As to the profuundness and hollowness of the voice 
of Egypt's river, where it slowly winds beside the py- 
ramids — that is, a pyramidal hyperbole! A lie, with 
a circumstance !— you might as well talk of the roar of 
the Regent’s Canal when the lock-keepers are all 
asleep. The rocking of one lone palm tree would 
drown it. re this line as a perfect illustration of 
tau-taulogy.) But it is not a rocking motion, as any 
one who ever rocked a cradle, a cock-horse, or aloggan 








stone, knows: the palm tree has a swinging, elastic, 
jaunty joggle, the nature, sound, and sensation of 
which are very imperfectly described by the terms 
rock’d and shivery. You mightas well talk of a loose 
1M-ton block of Portland stone waving in the wind ! 
But, to proceed : — 
‘ While the shadow 
Hung o’er the grave —— 


“ Here’s a shadow of pretence for you! Apinga 
cloud, or a fog, in its vaporing metaphorical ambition! 
It might, with much more consistency, have (like Ham- 
let) jumped in, or fallen in, or hidden in, or filled up the 
grave they made. You might as well tell me that the 
new pitch paré of Whitehall hung o’er the pathway! 
To continue: — 





‘ The fathers of our brother 
Were borne to knightly tombs 
With torch-light and with anthem-note, 
And many waving plumes; 


‘ But he, the last and noblest 
Of that high Norman race, 
With a few brief words of soldier-love 
Was gathered to his place; 


‘In the shadow of the pyramid, 
Where his youthful form we laid, 
When the battle-day was done, 
And the desert’s setting sun 
A field of death survey’d.’ 


* The fathers of our brother, 


“ This is rather too liberal and patriarchal a poetic 
license, even for the French service, where the paternity 
of chiefs and heroes is sometimes exceedingly question- 
able, and one is tempted to inquire—How many? 
There’s a confusion of metaphorical relationship about 
this compound expression — a concordia discors of ge- 
nealogy that would puzzle a College of Heralds! If 
the buried hero be a bend fide brother, the claims of the 
antithetical fathers to his and their filial reverence, must 
have been (to say the least of them) as amicable as they 
were intricate and amusing. If, on the contrary, he 
were merely a brother-soldier, of whose ancestors the 
survivors meant to speak, the literal apposition is 
equally ill managed. Either phrase may be separately 

rmissible; both are ruinous: reminding one of the 

ate Professor Higgins’s eulogium on Roger Boyle — 
‘the father of chemistry, and grand-uncle to the Earl of 
Cork.’ Now, in mercy to the undertakers, I shall pass 
by those essentials to defunct respectability, the knight- 
ly tombs, and torch-light, and bearers, and anthems, and 
such a many waving plumes, and all the heroic man- 
millinery or (as Mr. O’Connel very precisely terms it) 
‘wiggery’ of the ceremonial, and come at once to the 
sentimentality : — 


* But he, the last and noblest 
Of that high Norman race.’ 


“ Here’s further cross-relationship and metaphorical 
insinuation! Their dead brother is the last of his race! 
Then what kind of children are they who survive ? 
The noblest, too! What, then, were his forefathers ? 
Has la Jeune France got up a crablike system of an- 
cestral dignity, by which the star of the Legion of Ho- 
nor shines backwards through the dark ages, and en- 
nobles progenitors with the glory of a gamin of the 
Revolution ? 

* That high Norman race.’ 


“ Now, if ever a race of rascally robbers and cut- 
throats infested earth and sea, if was that of these Nor- 
mans, or Norsemen! The page of history has not 
space to record their reckless, brutal acts of outrage, 
against every principle and institution, religious, mo- 
ral, or social ? 

es * 6 +..@. 89 
‘ The old Egyptian wave.’ 

“ Spirit of the British Association of Science, listen 
to this, after all your lectures on the rapid propulsion 
of waves — things that can travel one thousand miles 
anhour! But Mrs. Hemans wrote before your day. 
Had she been alluding to the waters of the Dead Sea, 
or of the Caspian Lake, which do not (apparently) 
pass away every moment like those of the Nile, the 
metaphor might have been pardoned: but a wave! 
With the exception of its partner — 

—‘ a leaf on the stream that can never return’ — 


she could not have chosen any thing more mal-dpropos 
in that land of inundation. The old Hgyptian ephe- 
meris would be better sense, and more sppropriate al- 








literation. An old wave! The words, like ‘ Bona- 
parte,’ and ‘ reverses,’ are astonished to find themselves 
together in the same sentence ! 
‘It is well with those who bear their feane 
Unsullied to the grave !’ 

“What creed or doctrine is Mrs. Hemans teaching 
here? Itcertainly is not Christian; it may be Jewish ; 
it is possibly Scandinavian; and the poetess may be 
sympathetically giving her hero’s fame to the winds, 
‘that it may be well with his soul.’ Here’s ‘ the dam- 
nable doctrine of good works’ made manifest, and the 
Ossianic hope of ‘a good repute’ illustrated! Vanity 
of vanities! to depend for one’s soul’s rest on the 
chance of earthly fame enshrined in the despatch of the 
commander in chief! Ifthe Registering Angel of Re- 
nown have not a better memory than mortal writers 
and readers, even those placed on ‘the distinguished 
lis’ by generalissimos and poetissimas stand a fair 
chance of perdition. Well may Byron exclaim,— 


‘ Pll stake an even bet 
You can’t repeat nine names from each Gazette.’ 


“ Were I merely criticising grammatically, I_ might 
prove that the line would run in better concord with 
the rules of person, time, and being, if written, 

‘It is well with those whose fame is borne ;’ 


and were I in Jack Falstaff’s vein, I might dilate on 
the superiority of the sentiment, 


‘It is well with those who bear their fame 
Unsullied from the grave!’ 
But Iam not ina merry mood in the midst of such 
provoking misdemeanors and fallacies, religious and 
moral, poetical and practical. 


‘Strip me the sentiment unto the skin! 
What is it ? (quoth George Colman) 
Truly ridiculous enough ! 

Mere trash, and very childish stuff!’ 


“ Who is this fellow? A soldier of fortune at best, 
—some French Jack Johnson,—some professional 
slayer of men for hire and rations, — some jovial bro- 
ther of the blade, who cut and thrust, shot and slashed 
away, with equal recklessness, (per order,) at English, 
Scotch, frish, Dutch, Flemish, Russians, Prussians, 
Hanoverians, Austrians, Tyrolians, Swiss, Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Corsicans, Haytiens, Turks, 
Mamelukes, and Arabs! Is this the style of elegiac 
poetry in which Christians and Englishwomen should 
endeavor to work out the practical fulfilment of the na- 
tional prayer ?— ‘From battle, murder, and sudden 
death, good Lord deliver us!’ Were Limpanelled on 
a jury totry such an instigator to the perpetration of 
these diabolical glories, I would find her guilty of high 
treason to the divine revelation of ‘ peace on earth and 
good will to men.’ I would recommend her to the safe 
keeping of Bedlam, deprived of paper, pen, and ink; 
and would further, perhaps, on behalf of the rising ge- 
neration of Christendom, be tempted to memorialize the 
privy council to have this dangerously illusive poem 
burnt by the hands of the hangman! But stay ! the 
thing is too ridiculous! it must work its own cure. 

see @ e 8 Let’s try again. 


‘We would not call our brother back, 
On dark days to be cast.’ 


“Unsociable scoundrels! why not? They were 
most completely victors. The Mamelukes were 
failen, or fled, or drowned, as they swam in a panic 
across the Nile. Napoleon had by that battle won 
Egypt, as he did the Swiss cantons, Flanders, 
Italy, Austria, Prussia, Malta, Spain, and Portugal, 
for atime; and, although he had turned Mchammedan, 
the Prophet did not vouchsafe him a second sight of 
the thrashing Nelson gave the grand fiect eleven 
days afterwards! Did they fear that there would be 
too few commissions vacant for themselves ? "Tis pos- 
sible that the poetess may have caught so much of the 
tontine esprit du corps of the French service, on the 
subject of survivorship, and may now be giving us a 
touch of nature in the midst of tinsel and ¢tricasserie ? 
Indeed, ‘tis English nature, too! I recollect the case of 
a young midshipman, a friend of mine, whose promo- 
tion was stopped, because the ——_ overheard him 
singing out to a gunner’s mate, after the s.cond broad- 
side, ‘D —n those French balls! they seem to have 
the Navy List by heart! There’s not one of the cur- 
sed lieutenants down yet!’ But what annoys me 
throughout this poem, is, the bad taste displayed in the 
choice of words and images: 


* We would not call our brother back,’ 
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Leaving aside the professional selfishness, the phrase 
conveys a notion of presumptuous quackery sufficient 
to rouse a Hotspur-spirit in a critic, aad urge him to 
exclaim, 
‘You may call spirits from the vasty deep; 
But will they come when you do cal/ for them ? 
“ And here again: 
‘On dari: days to be cast.’ 
There’s a clashing metaphor in the first place, and an 
image totally inapplicable to the then triumphant po- 
sition and bright prospects of the Army of the Expedi- 
tion in the second, Only think of dark days in the ever- 
blazing sky of Egypt, where even a shower is un- 
known, — where a picture in water colors on a temple 
wail remains unwashed off for three thousand years ! 
Had the survivors expressed a feeling of repugnance 
to restore their brother to life, (if possible.) and to 
withdraw him from the shelter of the sand and the cool 
shadow of the pyramid, lest he should be killed next 
noontide by a sun-stroke, there would be some sense in 
it! Poets should always adapt their metaphors to the 
climate, and transmute clouds, fogs, and mists, into 
sunbeams, according to the genius of the scene. The 
Icelandic priest, who depicied a frozen hell in Spitzber- 
gen, Was a better poet, and more effective preacher, than 
ever will be tnd pa deen those who disregard the 
geography of physical feelings. 
* The shadow of the pyramid, 
Where his noble Aeart we laid.’ 

* Some people have a curious knack of discovering 
iwo wrong ways among two hundred right ones; and 
here Mrs. Hemans has hitthem both. She has lapsed 
into the false and vulgar anatomy of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and buries Mr. Nobleheart in the shadow of 
Despond. Andagain. She has got per hazard into 
the region of embalming, disembowelling, pitch-plas- 
tering, and so forth; and, although I am nearly sure 
she did not intend to convey any idea of such extra- 
butcherly manipulations, she has succeeded @ merreille, 
in just doing the thing that she ought not, — picking 
out the idea of his heart, and sticking it solus cum sola 





in the sand! But these are all second-rate objections, 
comparatively unimportant, superficially trivial, and 
properly prefatory. I now come to a higher class of 
criticisms, and that I may omit nothing essential, I 
shall recommence with the harmonic extract from Wil- 
son: 


‘How weeps yon gallant band!’ ” 

Icould bear no more; but throwing my “ Ode to 
the Nile,” my “ Sonnet to Leonidas,” and my grand 
epic. “ The Artemisiad,” into the fire, I rushed out of 
the room — forswearing poetry and its parasitic plague 
for ever! 


APOTHEGMS FROM THE ANCIENTS. 

1. Hecateus, the sophist, being found fault with, be- 
cause, when admitted to one of the public repasts, he 
said nothing allthe time ; Archidamidas replied, “ He 
that knows how to speak, knows also when to speak.” 

2. To one who contemptuously asked what number 
of men there was in Sparta, Archidamidas said, 
‘Enough to keep bad men at a distance.” 

3. When Pedaretus lost his election for one of the 
three hundred, he went away, saying, “I rejoice that 
there have been found three hundred better men in the 
city than myself.” 

4. Agrileonis, the mother of Brasidas,* asking some 
Amphipolitans who waited upon her at her house, 
whether Brasidas died honorably and as became a 
Spartan, they greatly extolled his merit, and said 
there was not such a man left in Sparta. Whereupon 
she replied, “‘ Say not so, my friends; for Brasidas 
was indeed a man of honor, but Lacedeemon can boast 
of many better men than he.” 

5. Solon being asked what city was best modelled, 
he replied, “‘ That, where those who are not injured 
are no less ready to prosecute and punish offenders, 
than those who are.” 

6. When Solon visited Sardis, at the request of 

* Brasidas defealed the At eniansi a battle fo ght 


near Amphipolis, a town of Macedonia, but lost his life 
in the action.— Thucydides, lib. v. 











Cresus, the latter ordered his magnificent apartments, 
furniture, and treasures of jewels and gold, to be dis- 
played to him; and, when he had seen all, Cresus 
asked him if he had ever beheld a happier man than 
he. Solon answered, “* He had, and that the person 
was one ‘Tellus, a plain but worthy citizen ef Athens, 
who left valuable children behind him, and who, ha- 
ving been above the want of necessaries all his life, 
died gloriously, fighting for his country.” By this 
time, he appeared to Cresus to be a strange, uncouth 
kind of rustic, who did not measure happiness by the 
quantity of gold a man possessed. However, he ask- 
ed him again, whether, after Tellus, he knew another 
happier man in the world. Solon answered, “ Yes, 
Cleobis and Biton, famed for their brotherly affection, 
and dutiful behavior to their mother.” “ Weil!” said 
Cresus, now highly displeased, “ And do you not 
rank us in the number of happy men?’ Solon, un- 
willing either to flatter him, or to exasperate him more, 
replied, ‘‘ King of Lydia, as God has given the Greeks 
a moderate proportion of other things, so, likewise, he 
has favored them with a democratic spirit, and a libe- 
ral kind of wisdom, which has no taste for the splen- 

dors of royalty. Moreover, the vicissitudes of life 
suffer us not to be elated by any present good fortune, 

or to admire that felicity which is liable to change. Fu- 

turity carries for every man many various and uncer- 
tain events in its bosom. He, therefore, whom heaven 

blesses with success to the last, is, in our estimation, a 

happy man. But the happiness of him who still lives, 

and has the dangers of life to encounter, appears to us 
no better than that of a champion before the combat is 

determined, and while the crown is uncertain.” With 
these words Solon departed, leaving Croesus chagrin- 

ed, but not instructed. 





GEMS OF LITERATURE. 





Spenser’s Eighth Canto of Mutability, imperfite. 


When I bethink me on that speech whyleare 
Of Mutabilty, and well it weigh ; 
Me seems that though she all unworthy were 
Of the heaven’s rule, yet very sooth to say 
In all thiogs else she bears the greatest sway ; 
Which maxes me loath this state of life so tickle, 
And love of things so vaine to cast away ; 
Whose flowring pride, so fading and so fickle, 
Short time shall soon cut down with his consuming 
sickle. 


Then gin I think on that which Nature sayd, 
Of that same time when no more change shall be, 
But steadfast rest of all things, firmly stayd, 
Upon the pillours of eternity, 
That is contrary to Mutability : 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With him that is the God of sabbaoth hight: 
O thou great — God, grant me that sabbaoth’s 
sight! 





“George Herbert, brother of the celebrated Edward, 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, was once an author of 
great reputation as a devotional lyrist ; but his beau- 
ues of thought and diction are so overloaded with far- 
fetched conceits, and quaintnesses, low, and vulgar, 
and even indelicate imagery, and a pertinacious ap- 
propriation of Scripture language and figure, in situa- 
tions where they make a most unseemly exhibition, 
that there is now very little probability of his ever re- 
gaining the popularity which he has lost. That there 
was much, however, of the real poetical temperament 
in the composition of his mind, the following lines, 
although not free from his characteristic blemishes, 
will abundantly prove: — 


“Sweet Day! so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 





For thou must die! 


Sweet Rose! whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
And thou must die ! 


Sweet Spring! full of swee* days and roses, 
A box, were sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shows you have your closes, 
And all must die! 





Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season’d timber never gives, 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
Then chiefly lives.” 
ee —_ Se 
NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 
The Women of England. By Mrs. Ellis. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. New York. 

This excellent work, from the pen of Mrs. Ellis— 
formerly Sarah Stickney —- should be read and studied 
by every intelligent woman. Its main object is to in- 
culeate correct habits, in all the relations of domestic 
life. The great influence which women exercise over 
the happiness, virtue, and refinement of society, both 
at home and abroad in the world, is dwelt upon with 
great force and truth. First among the glorious tem- 
poral blessings which christianity conferred upon 
mankind, may be accounted its great elevation of the 
female character. 

This work is beautifully printed, in one neat volume, 
and we recommend it with great sincerity to the in- 
telligent reading public. 





Captain Kyd, or the Wizard of the Sea, Harper & 

Brothers. 

It is related of the Abbé de Voisenon, by Mazlo@, 
that he was listening, one day, to an author who took 
the privilege of reading a Ms. to him, and as the author 
procecded in his tragedy, the abbé kept bowing; every 
emphatic passage called forth a bow. “ What do you 
mean by your bows,” at last exclaimed the impatient 
author. “ Nay,” said the malicious critic, “ One must 
be polite: you would not have me pass old acquaintan- 
ces without a nod of recognition.” We have bowed 
to Cooper, Scott, and Marryat while reading Captain 
Kyd; and leave the application of the anecdote to 
others. 





Book of the Passions. By James. Lea & Blanchard, 

Philadelphia. 

Intended to display the hidden workings of the hu- 
man passions, these tales are highly interesting, though 
in many cases highly overwrought, and highly im- 
probable in plots and denouements. The work is splen- 
didly illustrated by sixteen fine engravings. 





Sparks’ Life of Washington. — This valuable work, 
forming the first twelve volumes of the Writings of 
Washington, demands more notice at our hands than 
either our time or limits will this week allow. Mr. 
Sparks has accomplished this work in a manner 
which will confer enduring fame upon himself, and 
great pleasure and benefit upon posterity. The ability 
to write the life of him, who possessed at once all that 
is most excellent in the character of the citizen, the 
soldier, the hero, the statesman, and the patriot, be- 
longs to but few in number; in this number, Mr. 
Sparks has given evidence that he stands pre-eminent. 
This is truly a national work, and no American 
should be without it. 





Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. — 
We are glad to learn that the proposals issued by Mr. 
Hunt, for publishing a new periodical to be thus en- 





titled, have been very favorably received. We notice on 
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the subscription book, the signatures of nearly all our 
old and respectable mercantile houses. If the plan 
proposed is faithfully carried out, this work cannot 
fail to become highly useful and interesting to the 
merchant and general reader. 





A NEW PLAY. 


Wacraroauin, er Brandt, the Mohawk Tha-yen-da- 
ne-gea, is the titleof a new Indian play, by Stoney H. 
Srvakr, just completed, and will, it is said, be “ brought 
out” at one of our theatres in a short time. The fol- 
lowing extract is Brandi’s account of himself, which 
has at least novelty to recommend it: 


“ Brandt. — Chief of the Mohawks, a fearless man 
and mighty warrior. Tha-yen-da-ne-gea my people 
have me named, and as Brandt am known ’mong the 
pale faces: full well are these as other names, and other 
names as well would fill their place: for to the call of 
name, nor the voice of man, did I ever give heed, nor 
for the chilly voice of winter, nor the loud talk of the 
storm spirits did ever stay my foot tread, or for cause 
whate’er did change my purpose, save when Wahcon- 
da bade me sheath the war knife, or put the battle 
axe to sleep! Well do I remember me when but a cub, 
the old chief of our tribe did toss me high on his sinewy 
arm, and cry, ‘look, young eagle, o’er these big hunting 
grounds, they all belong to the Mohawks: thou shalt 
be their chief: when they speak of thee, twill not be 
loud, but low and earnest; e’en with the same voice 
they worship Kietean! Thy brave deeds shall reach 
christian ears, and they will tremble e’en at the sound 
of thy name: in war thou shalt be as the loosen’d bolt 
of clouds ; thy people shall grow in numbers, and thy 
young men in battle shall give from their heaving bo- 
soms the rage of tempest: thou shalt have the white 
man’s thunder and lightning, and even with his own 
art of war chase him into the mighty water which first 
gave him out upon our land: thou shalt loosen the 
mighty tide of thy warriors upon them, even as the 
furious season storm rushes ‘midst the old gray rocks, 
bearing on its troubled bosom the reptile race into the 
mighty chasm of measureless water beneath. In thy 
nation’s council, thou shalt give out wisdom to kings 
and sachems of other tribes.’ 

“ Departed chief of my people, thy’ prophecy shall be 
fulfilled! I love to scale the rugged mountains brow, 
and glory to stake my impenetrable front as shield to 
guard my people. The very talk of my firelock gives 
to a pale face sure notice of his sudden departure from 
the red man’s country ! my barbed arrow is swift, and 
my heel never turned upon the foe. Trained from my 
nestling forest couch of autumn leaves to follow close 
in rear the swift bounding stag, and seize with frantic 
gripe the furious dashing buffalo—inured to chase, and 
reared midst blood and battle, I’m every inch a forest 
child, and fast friend and brother to the red man of the 
wood. When a brat of scarce fifty moons fill’d, I was 
trained, with arrow true, to hit the frisky squirrel, and 
with sure aim of sight bring low the swift humming 
bird ; nor had snows told four seasons round, ere I was 
placed at guard in the cedars’ deep bay, or made to 
keep ambush in the thicket’s midst, to give my chief 
token of a white man’s approach. During the full 
turn of three my mid-youth’s seasons round I mixed 
with christians, and was by christians educated : so in 
that, the Mohawk chief is not illy advised of the lore 
that makes up a white man’s creed of life. "T was from 
christian preceptors I learned to tread with vindictive 
hate ’pon the busy May-bee that dared to perch and sip 
the opening flower which, blooming, decked my morn- 
ing path, and to heap ills upon the innocent and weak 





for crimes by kindred done. My sire I know not nor 
never knew: he left my dam at amoment, when I, the 
fruit of his hollow soul’d caresses, was a being to claim 
his protection: he left of all the hut, nor corn, nor 
game, nor stool, nor wooden bowl, no! not so much as 
a fawn skin for my early covering, and that is proof 
strong (as the rock braced oak of the mountain top) that 
he was a pale face; and can I bear him love? him! 
who has not so much regard for the fruit of his loins as 
mountain panther, or brindle wolf? no! I hate him; 
and for his sake, revile and curse his whole race. My 
appetite is set for their blood! I’ve quaffed it, but 
ne'er enough : ’tis palatable to my taste, and a beverage 
shall prove to fill the centre cup of my every joyous 
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But to return to the book. We regret that a re- 
spectable American publishing house should announce 
the work as in press. 





Mr. W. J. Davis's Concert.—-The admirable con- 
cert given by Mr. Davis last week at the Apollo, de- 
lighted a very numerous and highly respectable audi- 
ence. Mr. Davis’s executions on the flute were mas- 
terly ; on this favorite instrument, we believe he has 
no superior in America. Mrs. C. E. Horn greatly 
pleased the audience, not only with the song announ- 
ced in the bill, but with a new northern refrain, — the 


chimney sweeper. Mr. Russel elicited warm applause 


|in Mrs. Sigourney’s Washington's Tomb, in which 


feast; my bones have grown big with strength, and | the air of the Marsellois Hymn is introduced with the 
each nerve tight strung to meet the shock of battle ! | happiest effect. Mr. J. P. Knight, the popular com- 


Was my thirsty knife but conscious that my coursing | poser from London, made a very favorable impression ; 


blood did not stream through my flowing veins pure 
as my people, quickly would it leap from this dormant 
scabbard, to tap and draw each milky drop that might 


curdle at the lightning gleam of a wielded tomahawk.” 
* * + * * + e 





The Student, is the name of a new weckly paper in 
quarto form, well filled with miscellaneous matter. 
Published at one dollar and a half per annum—worth 
double the money, we should suppose. 


Charles Mathews. — We have before us, by the fa- 
vor of a friend in London, a few loose sheets of “ How 
do you like our Country? or an Autumn in America,” 
by the little-great man whose name stands at the head 
of this article. They are inflated with egotism, puny 
attempts at satirical wit, and abuse — if what such a 
writer is capable of, may be considered worthy of be- 
ing dignified with the name of abuse. In short, the 
work, or the small portion of it which we have seen, 
is what might have been expected by those who are 
acquainted with the disappointment its author met 
with in America, and the feelings with which he and 
his notorious paramour departed from our shores. 
We have ever felt an honorable pride at the reception 
these two adventurers met with; and, had the public 
been better acquainted with their immoral and worth- 
less characters, they would not have been tolerated on 
American boards. As an actor, Mathews reminded 
us, by his continual hop-skip-and-jump movements 
and ridiculous grimaces, more of a monkey than a 
man; and, when to this was added his insufferable 
egotistical manner, in which he seemed to say, as 
plainly as possible, (to borrow a line from the show- 
bills,) “‘ This is the greatest elephant in the world — 
except himself,” the repast was quite too highly sea- 
soned for our republican stomachs. 

That Madame Vestris possesses great and versatile 
talents for the stage, no one will deny; nor will any 
one, who is at all acquainted with the disgusting his- 
tory of her life, in which she has degraded the names 
of woman, wife, and mother, deny, that the coldness 
which was shown to her was not justly merited. For 
years past her character has been sunk so low that she 
has been debarred from the fashionable society of Lon- 
don, and, to have been debarred from that society, it 
must have been low indeed! The ardent admirers of 
this distinguished couple, who nightly flock to the 
Olympic from the purlieus of Billingsgate, Petticoat 
Lane, and Goodman's Fields, will, we trust, extend to 
them such favor as shall induce them to remain at 
home hereafter. If any of our readers should think 
we are too personal, we beg of them to bear in mind, 
that those of whom we write are pudiic characters, in 
the fullest sense of the word. 








and Mr. C. E. Horn did all that he had to do, which 
was not a little, exceedingly well. Much taste was 
evinced in the selections made for this concert, and we 
hope that Mr. Davis will give many more like it. 





PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 
The beautiful portrait of the inimitable Boz — 

“ whose fame 

Over his living head like heaven is bent, 

An early but enduring monument” — 





which graces the Literary Gazette this week, cannot, 
we think, fail to prove interesting to our subscribers. 
The admirable manner in which the engraving is ex- 
ecuted, does great credit to the artist, Archibald Dick, 
Esq. We have the authority of one who enjoys the 
personal acquaintance and friendship of Mr. Dickens, 
for saying, that the fidelity and general expression of 


the likeness is remarkable. The article from the pen 


of Boz, which we intended should accompany the en- 
graving, is unavoidably postponed until next week. 


THE DRADIA. 

Park Theatre — Rienzi still holds on its popular ca- 
reer at this establishment, and the actors no longer 
play to empty benches. From intelligence gleaned at 
the green room, we can promise the public that the at- 
tractions shortly to be offered will be every way wor- 
chy of the Park in its brightest days. 

As much unmerited censure has lately been heaped 
upon Mr. Stephen Price, we gladly record a just tri- 
bute to his high honorable conduct, which appeared in 
the London Literary Gazette, on Mr. Price’s return to 
England after his embarrassments there. 


Honorable Conduct.—“ In connexion with the thea- 
trical world, in which, we re to confess, there is 
often too much of trickery and deceit, it affords us a 
high satisfaction to make public mention of the honor- 
able conduct of an individual whose affairs have un- 
fortunately had too much notoriety. We allude to Mr. 
Price, the late lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. At the 

riod of Mr. Price’s misfortune, when the affairs of 

rury Lane came to a crisis, we were among those 
who heard, with much pain, the manager loudly and 
virulently condemned by many who had partaken 
largely of his hospitalities and favors — his boon com- 
panions at the table, his flatterers as a dramatic poten- 
tate, his —— friends ineverything. ‘The Yankee 
was gone, having taken in friends and associates — he 
was gone never to return :—such was the language of 
the day, the talk of his quondam fellows; and hardly 
a voice was lifted to whisper a doubt of his not being 
quite so criminal-—of his not deserving so utter a con- 
demnation. To the honor of human nature, and to 
his own honor, be it recorded, that Mr. Price has, with 
all possible speed, returned to London, and, out of his 
own proper funds, liquidated every farthing he owed! 
Among his debts, one for which he was most censured 
was that of a thousand pounds borrowed from Mr. 
Cooper — a man much esteemed, both as an actor and 
in private life:—this has been repaid with full inter- 
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est. The same may be stated with respect to all the 
rest of Mr. Price’s obligations; and even where death 
had removed the claimant, and there was none to rep- 
resent him, this worthy individnal has sought out the 
nearest relatives, and insisted on their receiving the 
amount. ; ; 

Can we do better than make this noble behaviour 
generally known, as alesson to all men to be less prone 
to censure others—as an example to all men to meet 
misfortune and undeserved contumely with patience 
and fortitude, and to show by their most speaking acts, 
how strong their conscience made them, and how much 
they were truly above the thoughtlessness which im- 
pugned, or the malignity which assailed them. We 
close witha tribute of dearer applause than ever theatre 
afforded him, and affix to this the name of STEPHEN 
Price! 

National Theatre. — Rob Roy was played on Mon- 
day evening by Mr. Wilson. We never saw the 
“ bold outlaw” so capitally represented. Mr. Wilson 
sang A man’sa man for a’ that, and Scott’s Gathering 
of the Macgregors, and the pleasure of hearing either 
of them, was worth double the price of admission. 
Mrs. Bailey sustained the part of Diana Vernon, and 
introduced Away, away to the Mountain's brow, which 
she sang very sweetly. The Baillie was well, very 
well, represented by Mr. Lambert, and if we had room 
but for one line to notice the performance of this play, 
it should be occupied in praise of the Dougal of Mr. 
Rogers. Mr. Horncastle was sadly out of place in 
the part of Francis Osbaldision ; ditto Mr. Williams, 
in the part of Major Galbraith. 

Tuesday evening, Cinderella was produced in an 
excellent manner; Mrs. Seguin as Cinderella, Prince, 
Mr. Wilson, Dandini, Mr. Seguin, Baron, Mr. La- 
tham ; — with this “ powerful cast,” the opera could 
not fail of being received, as it was, with unanimous 
applause. Want of room compels us to defer a critical 
notice until our next number. 





IMISCELLANEA. 

Hood's é ‘omic Annual.—- By the Liverpool we re- 
ceived a copy of this humorous work. Although quite 
out of the season in which those winter butterflies, the 
annuals, appear, it is not the less welcome. We pro- 
ceed to give a few brief extracts; first, 


“ The Railway.— My acquaintance with railways 
commenced on the Belgian line, at the quaint, ancient, 
and picturesque city of Bruges. The carriages were 
all full except the one nearest the engine, against which 
there is some prejudice, as being the vehicle that ‘must 
bust fust.’ There was enly one other passenger, a 
lady, in the opposite seat ; and, as far as the time al- 
lowed, we entered into conversation. ‘ This is a quick 
mode of travelling, madam, compared with the old 
horse-powers.’--‘ | really wishI could think so, sir,’ 
replied the lady; ‘but it is far from the saving, either 
in time or expense, that I was led to anticipate. I am 
going to Ostend, and according to my own highly- 
raised expectations, I ought to have dined there yester- 
day. hat is more provoking, I brought some cold 
provision along with me, but it was deposited by mis- 
take among the baggage, and I am informed that I can- 
not get at iteither till the end of my journey.’ There 
was no time to answer; chak! chak! chakkery-chit- 
chittery-churr ! talked the engine, increasing in veloci- 
ty ever minute. Houses flew past—then cottages 
and little gardens, with groups of children’s faces, all 
looking alike, and all going to cheer, but we left the 
voices behind. Being somewhat hard of hearing, the 
rumble caused by the friction of the wheels and rails, 
however slight, was sufficient to disconcert my organ. 
The lady’s lips kept moving, but I could not distin- 

ish a syllable. There was no alternative but to watch 
the moving diorama that was gliding past the window. 
The staple article of the view was a mud bank, which 
seemed being reeled off like a long broad drab watered 
ribbon. Now and then came a workman, with diffi- 
culty distinguished from his barrow, his red night cap 
flashing by like a meteor. ‘The willows which border- 


ed the road, or marked the boundaries of a field, coal- 
esced into a stream of foliage. The peasant who stood 
to stare at us, seemed to be enjoying a rapid slide in 


the opposite direction, whilst occasionally a cur would 
dart out of a cottage to bark at the train, and by run- 
ning parallel with us, with all his might, contrived to 
appear stationary, violently lifting up his legs and put- 
ting them down again to no purpose. 

But we must leave the railiray, or we may be said to 
never know when to leave off, which, says Mr. Hood: 


“TIsthe standard complaint against all jokers, whist- 
players, and children, whether playing or crying--that 
they ‘never know when to leave off.’ Jt is the common 
charge against English winters and flannel waistcoats; 
it is occasionally hinted of rich and elderly relations ; 
itis constantly said of snuff takers, and gentlemen 
who enjoy a glass of good wine —that they ‘ do not 
know when to leave off.’ It is the fault oftenest found 
with certain preachers, sundry pocts, and all prosers, 
scolds, and parliamentary orators, superannuated sto- 
ry-tellers, she gossips, morning-calls, and some leave- 
takers, that they ‘ do not know when to leave off.’ It 
is insinuated as to gowns and coats, of which wait- 
ing men and waiting-women have the reversion. It 
is the characteristic of a Change-Afley speculator — 
of a beaten boxer— of a builder's row, with his own 
name to it— of Hollando-Belgic pyoctocols — of Ger- 
man metaphysics — of works in nufnbers — of buyers 
and sellers on credit — of a theatrical cadence — of a 
shocking bad hat—and of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, that they ‘do not know when to leave off. ’” 

We must select a verse or two from My Old Hat. 

“ Come my old hat, my steps attend ! 
However wags may sneer and scoff, 
My Castor still shall be my friend, 
For [ll not be a caster off. 

So take again your olden place, 

That always found you fit and pat, 
Whatever road might please the race, 
All round my hat, all round my hat ! 


The Quaker loves an ample brim, 

A hat that bows to no salam — 

And dear the beaver is to him 

As if it never made a dam. 

All men in drab he calleth friends ; 

But there’s a broader brim than that — 

Give me the love that comprehends 

All round my hat, all round my hat !” 
From Rural Felicity we give a few lines: 

Well, the country’s a pleasant place, sure enough, 

for people that’s country born, 

And useful, no doubt, in a natural way, for growing 

our grass and our corn. 

It was kindly meant of my cousin Giles, to write 

and invite me down, 

Though as yet all I’ve seen of a pastoral life only 

makes one more partial to town. 

At first I thought I was really come down into all 

sorts of rural bliss, 

For Porkington Place, with its cows and its pigs, 

and its poultry, looks not much amiss; 

There’s something about a dairy farm, with its dif- 

ferent kinds of live stock, 

That puts one in mind of Paradise, and Adam and 

his innocent flock ; 

But somehow the good old Elysian fields have not 

been well handed down, 

And as yet I have found no fields to prefer to dear 

Leicester Fields up in town.” 

With an anecdote for our medical readers, we must 
conclude : 

“ Talking of cats, the following charactcristie anec- 
dote of an eminent but eccentric surgeon has never be- 
fore appeared in print. A poor woman went to him 
to inquire what was the proper treatment for some bo- 
dily wound. ‘Put on a Cataplasm,’ was the answer. 
‘ But, doctor, it’s for a little child.” ‘Then put ona 
Kittenplasm.” 





Animalcule.— M. Meyen, of Berlin, has been ma- 
king observations on the spermatic animalcule which 
he has found in plants of inferior organization. Ba- 
ron von Humboldt, who observed them with M. Me- 
yen, states that the movements of these animalcule out 
of the cell, far from resembling those of the molecules, 
in the experiments of Mr. Brown, appear to be analo- 
gous to those of infusoria. Each animal is develop- 
ed in an isolated manner, ina cell of polleniferous mat- 
ter. When it is formed, the interstices of the cellules 
disappear, and the animalcule are recognised in a 





spiral form. 
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Young T. has fixed upon a certain day, 
*Fwixt ten and one, his tailors bill to pay. 
Quere the odds it never will be done ? 

I quote his words — exactly ten to one. 





““G. is so very close,” it was observed, “he will 
squabble about a single farthing.” “ Well,” remark- 
ed W.,“ Thave always thought that the less one squab- 
bles about the better.” 


Blancmange.— A pseudo-fashionable young man 
was heard to say at a party one evening last week, 
that he never liked to ask for lancmange, because he 
did not know the name of it in French! 





Mr. W. a clergyman, was mentioned'to B. as being 
extremely willing at all times to devolve his clerical 
functions upon any deputies who would undertake 
them. “ Why is W. like England then ?” asked B. 
* Because he expects every man to do his duty.” 





On aplacard affixed near the menagerie of the Kine’s 
garden at Paris, are these words. “ For the preserva- 
vation of the animals, people are forbidden to give 
them any thing to eat.” 





French poctical idea of a Dandy. —™M. Pacelise, in 
warning his mistress against the fascinations of such 
an individual, calls him, “ wn millefieur Judas.” 





As an old woman was latcly walking through one 
of the streets of Paris at midnight, a patrole called out, 
“ Who's there?” “It is I, patrole; don’t be afraid.” 





“That fellow *#**,” said W., “ with his princely 
fortune, is so over-burdened with wealth that he does 
not know how to spend it.” “ Yes,” remarked J., 
“he is evidently living in a state of great pecuniary 
embarrasment.” — “ Waiter, snuff the candles,” ex- 
claimed the same witty person ; “ these wicks are fort- 
nights. 





A Dramatic Sketch. 
(Dramatic Persone.) 

J, is the first person. 

Thou, is the second person. 

He, She, or It, is the third person. 


Scene— The residence of Lindley Murray, Esq.; the 
entrance occupied by Mutes. 


I. Those sentinels, in sable clad, 
Why stand they there supinely sad ? 

Thou. To mimic sorrow they convene, 
And mark the door where death has been ; 
But vain it were if I should ask 
For whom they speed their mournful task, 
Since he, whose door they have surrounded, 
Has said that mutes cannot be sounded. 

He, She, or It. Death, then, if I have rightly heard, 
Was so irregular a word, 

That Murray, though he might define it, 
Was quite unable to decline it. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Notice to various correspondents next week. 
AGENTS 
FOR THE NEW YORK LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Philadelphia. —J. R. Pollock, Esq., 205 Chestnut-st. 
Troy, N. Y.—Elias Gates, Esq. 
Newport, R. I.— William Callahan, Esq. 
New Bedford, Mass.— Geo. A. Bowen, Esq. 
Postmasters are authorized to receive subscriptions 
for this journal in advance, and retain 12 1-2 per cent. 
commission on the amount received. 
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[After being surfeited with mawkish verses on the 
death of Byron for the last fifteen years, it is quite re- 
freshing to read something on the subject written by a 
man of genius. — Ed. L. G.] 


ON THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON. 
By Joun Matcoum, Esa. 

He’s gone! the glorious spirit’s fled! 
The minstrel’s strains are hush’d and o’er, 

And lowly lies the mighty dead 
Upon a far and foreign shore. 

Still as the harp o’er Babel’s streams, 
Forever hangs his tuneful lyre, 

And he, with all his glowing dreams, 
Quench’d like a meteor’s fire ! 


So sleeps the great, the young, the brave! 
Of all beneath the circling sun, 

A muffled shroud — a dungeon grave, 
To him, the bard, remain alone. 

So, Genius, ends thy blazing reign! 
So mute the music of the tongue 

Which pour'd, but late, the lofticst strain 
That ever mortal sung. 


Yet, musing on his early doom, 
Methinks for him no tears should be, 
Above whose bed of rest shall bloom 
The laurels of eternity. 
But, oh! while glory gilds his sleep, 
How shall the heart its loss forget ? 
His very fame must bid it weep, 
His praises wake regret. 


His memory, in the tears of Greece 
Shall be embalm’d, for evermore; 
And, till her tale of troubles cease, 
His spirit walk her silent shore. 
Then, e’en the winds that wake in sighs, 
Shall still seem whispering of his name ; 
And lonely rocks and mountains rise — 
His monuments of fame ! 


“ My bark is yet upon the shore,” 
And thine is launched upon the sca — 
Which eye of man may not explore — 
Of fathomless eternity ! 
Perchance, in some far future land, 
We yet may meet — we yet may dwell; 
If not, from off this mortal strand, 
Immortal, fare thee well! 





[The following, one of the earliest and most enter- 
taining communications by Boz to the London Athe- 
neum, has never, we believe, been republished in this 
country. — Ed. L. G.] 


THE LIFE OF AN OYSTER. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


How can an oyster write? Gentle reader, if you 
begin with such an impertinent query, pestering me 
on the very threshold with your supercilious scepti- 
cism, you had better seek amusement and instruction 
elsewhere. Recollect how easy it is to ask questions, 
and how difficult it often is to answer them. If you 
come to that, let me ask you how Miss Biffin could 
wipe her nose? But what has writing to do with 
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who can write? If so, you had better go and read, 
and you will soon be convinced of your error. 

I am lineally descended, on the mother’s side, from 
an oyster who was eaten by the late Sir William 
Curtis, on the very first day of the season, in the year 
1801. The memory of this is religiously preserved in 
our family, and we have been in the habit of carrying 
ourselves rather too haughtily, perhaps, on that score ; 
it is regarded by us as a kind of ennobling fact, so 
that few of our family ever condescend to return the 
gapes of our neighbors: every one gapes at us, but we 
gape at nobody. This world is full of troubles: the 
agitations, the anxieties, the heart-burnings, the jea- 
lousies, and conflicts of an oyster’s life, are such as to 
render it by no means enviable. I am well aware, 
and I hope I am truly grateful for it, that I hold a 
higher place in the scale of creation, and in the rank 
of intellectual beings, than the half vegetable polypus 
that has its roots in the rock; but, alas! I pay dearly 
for my superiority, and am sometimes wicked enough 
to wish that [ were merely an insensible weed. 

From my very earliest recollection, my life has been 
one of incessant conflict and agitation — love and am- 
bition have made sad havoc of my heart and my con- 
stitution. Add, also, to these, the restless, roaming 
life that I have led for so many months and years, 
and really | wonder that I am alive. I have been a 
great traveller: I do not know exactly how large the 
world is, but I think I must have travelled over the 
greatest part of it; I am sure I speak within compass 
when I say, that I have not moved less than fifty 
yards one way and another, from the spot of my nati- 
vity. Indeed, I have been so much driven about by 
the capricious action of the waves, that I scarcely 
know the place of my nativity — I am become, by 
continued travelling, a citizen of the world. This has 
certainly tended very greatly to enlarge my mind, and 
to enlighten my understanding, but it has rather a 
painful effect on the heart, rooting out from it the 
sweet affections which belong te the thoughts of 
home. This, however, I can say, that in all my 
wanderings | have never been insensible to the dig- 
nity of my family, and to the high rank which it holds | 
in the world of oysters; and, wherever I have been 
carried by the impulse of the waters, however strange 
and unknown to me the oysters among whom I have 
been cast, I have generally found that they have re- 
garded me with respect; and that, no doubt, has ari- 
sen, from their having remarked in me that superiority 
of air and manner which belongs only to oysters of 
noble birth. I was not more than six weeks old when 
I began my travels, and I was then separated from my 
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of the inequality of rank; for my inamorato came of 
a family, none of whose ancestors had aspired higher 
than to make oyster sauce for rump steaks, served at 
citizens’ suppers. Certainly, it would have been pre- 
posterous and absurd for an oyster descended from the 
identical one which Sir William Curtis had swallow- 
ed whole on the first day of the season—it would have 
been indeed a degradation for such an one to form a 
matrimonial alliance with a family which could boast 
of no exploit superior to having entered into the com- 
position of sauce for a rump steak. However, such 
was the ardor of my passion, and such was the im- 
petuosity of my temper, that I verily believe, notwith- 
standing the opposition of my parents, and my own 
strong feeling of family pride, I should have married 
my fat little friend, had it not been for the accident of 
a removal from her side, by one of those fluctuations 
to which an oyster’s life is so peculiarly subject. The 
parting was heart-rending on both sides—no words of 
mine can possibly do it justice; 1 will, therefore, leave 
it to the reader’s imagination—and I hope he will ima- 
gine it, and not, as is too often the case when things 
are left to his imagination, let it go by, and think no 
more about it. We were separated to a distance of 
nearly seven yards—never, alas! to meet again For 
one whole week I was utterly inconsolable. I veril 
believe I should have been tempted to lay violent eon A 
upon myself, but, fortunately —I had no hands. It 
was, perhaps, altogether best for me that I was thus 
crossed in love, for it taught me much wisdom, and 
furnished my mind with many profound thoughts—so 
profound that I cannot make hee known to the world, 
—so profound, I may say, that I can scarcely under- 
stand them myself. 

I now gave my mind to philosophy and ambition— 
or, perhaps I should speak more correctly if I were to 
say, to philosophical ambition ; for, notwithstanding 
the general bustle and activity of an oyster’s life, yet 
it is not altogether unfavorable to the steadiness of 
philosophical contemplation, especially when unen- 
cumbered with the cares of a family. ne of the great 
objects of my ambition was, to make out a complete 
system of the universe, including and comprehending 
the origin, causes, consequences, and termination of 
all things. This was certainly a great undertaking, 
but nothing great can be accomplished without some 
effort, and without some ambition; and, after all, 
what is the use of philosophy unless it be comprehen- 
sive? Whether 1 should ever have been able to effect 
my purpose, or how far I might have proceeded in it, 
had [ not been inccomaned, t cannot say—but I was 
sadly checked in my intellectual progress. 





parents to a distance of not less than three yards and 
a half— the separation was really heart-breaking, but 
there is no resisting the waves. What a mysterious 
thing it is— and never has it been accounted for by 
the acutest of our philosophers—that the self-same 
wave which shall drive one oyster to the distance of 
three yards, should drive another three yards and a 
half, or even four yards. 

I am afraid that of late years oysters have become 
rather proud of their wisdom and their intellectual at- 
tainments. I am sorry for it; it is very unbecoming ; 
pride was not made for oysters : and, alas! alas! with 
all our knowledge, how much there is which we do not, 


In my meditations I had proceeded so far as to arrive 
at the valuable and irrefragable conclusion, that all 
finite beings must have a beginning, unless they are 
| infinite—when an accident occurred to put a stop to 
my profound speculations, and almost to put an end 
| to my life. The interruption to which I refer was 

nothing more nor less than this, that in the midst of 
| my marvellous meditations I found myself out of the 
| water! Let those who know what it is to be out of 
the water judge of my feelings! Oh! I shall never 
forget the appearance of the sun and the sky—instead 
| of their accustomed and natural greenness, they pre- 
sented to my eye, the one a sickly yellow, and an un- 
| wholesome blue the other. I suffered much when I 


and which we never can, know! Iam not sure that | was crossed in love—I suffered much more when I was 


we are any the worse off on account of our ignorance 
—perhaps it may be good for us that we should not 
know all things; yet, considering how much there is 
that we do not know, we ought not to be proud of what 
we do. I hope that when I have been opened and 
swallowed, these remarks will sink deep in the minds 
of my survivors; and I shall not think that | have 
been born in vain, if I have only been the means of 
teaching humility and diffidence. 

I have said that I have suffered much from love and 


out of the water. But let that pass; I have no wish 
to harrow up the feelings of my readers—I am writing 
| an autobiography, not a tragedy. How I got out of 
the water 1 cannot tell, nor do I know how I got in 
again ; this only I know, that somehow or other I got 
out, and somehow or other I got in again. 

It is the fate of genius to be subject to fits of absence ; 
genius also is liable to many other inconveniences, 
such, for instance, as being subject to jealousy, from 
which I have suffered deeply. Instead of countenance, 


ambition: these are, indeed, restless passions, and are | encouragement. and applause, which I should have re- 
the bane of many an oyster, who, but for them, might | ceived from every one who had the interest and dignity 


have passed life quietly. It is among the unaccountable 
things of life, that the higher the intellect, the greater 
the troubles to which we are subject : I suppose, as I 
have hinted above, it is a penalty that we pay for su- 
periority. The first time that I was in love, it was 
with a fine, fat, plump little oyster, white as silver, 
and having one of the most graceful beards that ever 


of oysters at heart, 1 was exposed to calumny and 
misrepresentation. While engaged on my great work 
on the system of the universe, some even went so far 
as to accuse me of infidelity—such is the malignity of 
oysters! It was my wish to raise the dignity of the 
species, but they are not of sufficiently elevated minds 
to appreciate rightly the value of intellectual benefits. 





grew. My parents objected to the match, on account 


They were conscious that I deserved respect, but they 








